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T is a great pleasure to welcome to Boston the Supreme 

Officers of the Knights of Columbus and all the members 
of that distinguished Catholic organization. I have no doubt 
that one of the reasons for the selection of Boston for your 
convention this year is the fact that we are celebrating here 
the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Bay 
Colony of Massachusetts. 

Every citizen of this great Commonwealth feels a just 
and honest pride in the foundation, growth and progress of 
this community, which in its 300 years of history has 
achieved so much for the welfare of its own people and in- 
deed of all the people of the whole country. 

The story of every great human institution which 
achieves lasting success is practically the same; solid founda- 
tion, slow but sure growth, and finally a most flourishing 
development into a substantial and enduring fame. 


A PROFITABLE STUDY 


The Knights of Columbus, still in its infancy as an or- 
ganization, may profitably study the foundation, growth and 
development of every great human institution, so that by 
imitation of what is best and avoidance’ of weaknesses which 
tend to disintegrate and decay, they may apply to their own 
organization those elements which tend toward endurance 
and ultimate success. For that reason your meeting here at 
this time may well be a source of interest, historical and so- 
cial, because it is always an advantage to study history. on 
the ground where the incidents and events took place, which 
have rendered the growth of an institution like the Bay 
Colony eminently worthy of reflection and indeed, in some 
respects, of imitation. 
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No need to repeat here the history of the Puritan ad- 
venture around the shores of Massachusetts Bay. That 
story has been told many times, sometimes with an exag- 
geration which is purely fanciful, sometimes in an attitude 
unsympathetic, sometimes exalting merely accidental inci- 
dents into an unrecognizable importance. This method of 
romancing about plain facts of history is common enough in 
our dav and it ends in being no compliment to those who 
accomplished a great achievement. We find it in the story of 
our own Saints. Not unfrequently pious romance about the 
lives of these saintly heroes has only served to eclipse their 
best qualities. It is no useful service either to a great hero 
or a great Saint to magnify mere trifles or belittle real diffi- 
culty or obstacles in the way. Many a well-meaning biogra- 
pher, by merely romancing, misses the whole point of the 
strength of character and the moral grandeur which is the 
striking note of a great personality. 

Now it is much the same with the story of these sturdy 
people who 300 years ago settled on these shores and builded 
far better than they knew. It is not enough to look about 
us in the twentieth century and see, in what we know now 
as Massachusetts, the outcome of what had its origin in 
quite a different atmosphere and under completely different 
circumstances. To say that everything which Massachusetts 
now possesses is the result of conditions leading to the 
founding of the Bay Colony, is interesting romance, but it is 
certainly not history. A thousand influences, unsuspected 
and undreamed of by the Puritans of 1630, have evolved our 
present position, social, economical and religious. The true 
history of our present-day Massachusetts has yet to be writ- 
ten; but it is of enormous interest, nevertheless, to look back 
over 300 years and study some of the characteristics and 
traits which enabled the early Puritan to make a solid be- 
ginning of a great enterprise. 


DESIRE FOR UNITY 


History is merely the record of the action and reaction 
of hyman events. Again and again as we traverse the ages 
we witness the eternal human tendency to swing from one 
extreme to another, with the ceaseless desire for an equi- 
poise. which in merely human affairs seems rarely attainable. 

The human race has forever inherited an inextinguish- 
able desire for unity. This concept of the destiny of man- 
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kind was exemplified and taught by Christ Himself; and His 
Church is called Catholic precisely because the underlying 
principle of its life and action is unity in universality. The 
center of this unity, from the very beginning of Christianity, 
was the Primacy of Peter and his successors. 

I am well aware that propaganda has attempted to in- 
ject a certain misconception into that idea, but I am speak- 
ing now without regard to romance or propaganda for one 
side or the other, but only as an observer of an historic fact 
that has persisted for 2,000 years. So long as that center of 
unity was allowed to exercise its functions as a unifying in- 
fluence, every human individual knew that everyone else 
was his brother. The whole story of Christianity proves 
that the one sacred influence which has striven throughout 
all Christian history to keep this innate desire for unity 
clear has been that eternal center of Christian unity on 
earth, Rome and Roman Pontiffs. 


THE REVOLT OF HENRY 


In the sixteenth century excessive pride of nationalism 
almost wrecked that superb and Divine concept. The su- 
preme effort of the Tudor dynasty was to gather all power, 
spiritual and temporal, into its own hands. To attain that 
purpose Rome was banished from the Kingdom and with it 
the concept of Christian unity. The King became Pope. 
The Bishops were his favorites, battening on the old Cath- 
olic benefices, and the new nobility were parvenues, syco- 
phants of the King, enriched by the spoils of the Church. 

Following on the heels of this arrogant conception of 
power, spiritual and temporal, what was bound to happen 
did happen. In a word, the result of the downfall of Chris- 
tian standards, the arrogance of the King, the tyranny of 
the Bishops and the superciliousness of the nobles created 
the reaction which is now called Puritanism. 

The result of all this was that instead of the old easy- 
going Catholic landlord, the plain people of England now 
found in his place a despot who taxed them to death, the 
new Bishops who spurned their plainness, and the nobility 
who snubbed and despised them. They saw in the Estab- 
lished Church spiritual oppression and indifference to real 
religion; and in their new lords and masters heartless 
profligates, given over entirely to the enjoyment of the 
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wealth pilfered from the Church. And so the break had to 
come. The thought of Rome had been poisoned in their 
hearts bv clever. subtle and widespread propaganda, so of 
course they could give no thought of return to Rome—that 
Rome which during all the previous centuries had been their 
best safeguard against despotism and the constant defender 
of their civil rights as English citizens. 

So they turned away, not only from Rome, which they 
had been taught to hate, but even from their monarchs, who 
had become profligates, from the new Bishops, who were 
merely the tools of the sovereign, and from the lords. who 
were engulfed in luxury and arrogance. Their sovereign de- 
spised them, the new Bishops oppressed them and the new 
lords snubbed them. What could they do but make some 
attempt to get away from them all in the effort to save 
their souls and their civil rights? So they turned their 
course westward, left England with its profligacy and snob- 
bishness behind them and with high courage sought the wil- 
derness on the shores of Massachusetts Bay. 

And so the Massachusetts Bay Colony was founded by 
a body of men, who in the eyes of the King, Bishops and 
lords, were mere rebels «against civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thority. The King had rebelled against Rome, now it was 
their turn to rebel against the spiritual authority of the 
sovereign and later against civil authority. The process was 
only a logical one, for the fruit of rebellion is ever more 
rebellion. 


THE PurRITA Goop QUALITIES 


Now these sturdy men, who called themselves Puritans, 
were the hardy descendants of pre-Tudor Catholics. All the 
good qualities they had, they inherited from those Christian 
traits which had been taught from the time of Saint Augus- 
tine to the whole English nation. They were not the traits 
merely of Puritans. They were the traditional qualities of 
all Christians alike. Fortitude, long-suffering, honesty, en- 
durance under difficulties. all these they had and they were 
high virtues, but it is a libel on Christianity to call them 
merely the virtues of the Puritans. They are the inherited 
traits of all those who love and practise the Christian tra- 
dition. And upon these virtues they built whatever they 
constructed and because of these Christian virtues the best 
of that building has endured. 
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THEIR WEAKNESSES 


No one pretends that the Puritans were the embodiment 
of all virtue. They had other traits far less agreeable than 
these. In separating from Rome and fleeing from the 
Bishops of the Kingdom they only succeeded in finding a 
John Cotton, whose fanaticism and intolerance merely 
served to form their little community into one of the most 
fanatical, arrogant and conceited that the history of this 
country has ever known. They, who had suffered so much 
from persecution, became heartless persecutors themselves. 
They, who had abhorred the Inquisition, once settled here, 
lost no time in setting up an Inquisition of their own as re- 
lentless in its principles as the Inquisition of Spain, which 
they pretended to abhor. Alas for poor humanity, how easy 
it is to scoff and hate; how difficult it is to learn by experi- 
ence the chief law of Christ, the law of love! 

They exalted the Bible into a mere fetish and then in- 
terpreted it as suited their convenience. They rebelled 
against spiritual authority only to become the most fanatical 
of tyrants. These are their outstanding deficiencies and 
shortcomings, and it is well for the Massachusetts of today 
that these practical defects of the Puritans have little by 
little been supplanted by a kindlier, wiser generation. 

No one wishes to diminish in the slightest degree the 
real sturdiness of character of these sturdy people, but 
neither is it lawful for history to falsify facts. Their best 
qualities, therefore, were the Christian virtues common to 
all true and sincere Christians. Their defects were their 
own. 

Undoubtedly the underlying power which moved them 
to establish a new and strange concept of Christian practice 
was their desire for righteousness. But it is a fact, obvious 
to all who know the history of religious sects, that while 
goodness in itself is always beautiful and attractive, some 
misguided men, while flattering themselves in their own 
sense of righteousness and goodness, practise it in a manner 
to make it repulsive and hateful to others. The Pharisee 
was sure that he was righteous, so sure that he despised -the 
Publican, Indeed the Pharisees of old made it their busi- 
ness to browbeat and despise those who, according to their 
standards, walked on a humbler, lowlier human plane than 
themselves. But Christ pointed out the lesson centuries ago, 
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that “he who exalteth himself shall be humbled and he who 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 

There is a way of practising goodness which brings hap- 
piness and the desire to emulate the good. There is equally 
a manner of distorting goodness into a monstrous bugbear, 
which serves only to frighten away instead of gathering in. 
Doubtless the Puritan knew the literal words of the New 
Testament with its constant lesson of love, but his interpre- 
tation of the New Testament was in terms of the wrath of 
Judgment and vengeance upon enemies, so clearly expressed 
in the Old Testament of the Hebrew race. 


SPIRIT OF THE OLD Law 


There is something strikingly curious in the fact that 
their divines were constantly quoting the Old Law and the 
Prophets. overlooking entirely the whole spirit of the gentle- 
ness, the moderation and the kindly heart of Christ. They 
called their Sunday the Sabbath. They gave Old Testament 
names to their children. It is little wonder that the sturdi- 
ness of their Christian character soon turned into the hard- 
heartedness of the ancient scribes. 

They strove not to imitate the manners, practices and 
principles of the early Christians, or indeed of any Chris- 
tians, ancient or modern. These, by their strange miscon- 
ception, were labeled Romans and Papists; and they re- 
verted for their ideals in government, behavior and business, 
to the harshest types of the Old Law which Christ came to 
fulfil and to transform. 

All this we say in no spirit of harsh criticism but merely 
of enunciating a record which is clear to all who read. 
Their strange apprehension of the true Christian life, there- 
fore, was warped by a fanaticism, which in their daily life 
and in the laws they established, was certainly far indeed 
from reflecting the moderation of patience and the kindli- 
ness which the Christian law inculcates. 

Out of their daily social and family life they banished 
the arts. Music, painting, sculpture, in their eyes, were sinful 
and leading to sin. The humane tendencies of the social and 
the family life were frowned upon, until life itself was made 
almost too difficult to bear. They had turned their backs 
on all that Catholic art, music and architecture had reared 
into glorious examples in old Catholic England. And all 
this, not merely through a sweet and gentle love of sim- 
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plicity of life, but by a hard fanaticism which reduced 
everything that Rome had created into a form of sinful 
idolatry. They lost, therefore, nearly everything that sweet- 
ens life and makes goodness beautiful, wholesome and at- 
tractive. What they gained was a dour stubbornness and 
steadfastness to lay the foundation of a commonwealth in 
which only hard work and harsh duty were recognized as 
the highest virtues. Such a commonwealth, thus bereft of 
every charm of human life, might last while the builders 
lasted, but it is beyond the power of human effort to per- 
petuate in human life only inhuman traits. 

In a word, it is inconceivable that the Massachusetts of 
today, 300 years after its foundation, could be identical in 
any sense with the Massachusetts of 1630, and it is well 
that it is not. The descendants of these sturdy people, by 
development, travel and commerce, soon realized that their 
forefathers were worthy of all praise for their good inten- 
tions, the hardships they endured and the foundation they 
built. But they realized that the Puritan origin of this 
colony was a reaction in extremes. 


THE LATER REACTION 


Little by little the eternal desire for equilibrium and 
equipoise between extremes gained its place in the life of the 
colony. Life goes on and the world moves forward. So 
year by year the harsh and hard qualities of Puritanism be- 
came more and more humane; and the social, economic and 
religious life of the people turned again to more normal 
lines. And so we of today, though of another race and of 
the old religion, while conscious of the extremes to which 
Puritanism misguided had led the founders in 1630, are not 
lacking in praise, gratitude and understanding of the best 
that that hardy and sturdy people accomplished. Puritan- 
ism was an extreme which, unchecked, was bound to lead to 
fanaticism. We wish we could say that there was nothing 
of this unsocial, uncongenial spirit left in America. But 
alas, from time to time, we are made only too conscious of 
it by the enactment of laws and statutes which still indicate 
the spirit of the Old Testament and not that of the New. 

History proves that goodness and virtue and righteous- 
ness cannot be forced on a people by statutes or by machine 
guns. But while we shudder at the fierce austerity of Puri- 
tan life, we would do well not to forget that luxury and 
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wealth may lead to the corruption even of the best, and de- 
stroy the very foundation of this nation, founded by sturdy 
men in poverty and privation. 

The mistake the Puritans made was to confound the gift 
and its use with the abuse of the gift. Our nation has be- 
come rich, the richest perhaps in the whole world. It would 
be a crime in our abundance to forget that the luxury to 
which wealth often leads, is the first step to decadence and 
degeneracy, personal and national. The Puritan, it is true, 
had a hard and harsh sense of duty and of the force of law. 
It would seem from indications all around us that that sense 
is growing weaker instead of stronger. The Puritan vener- 
ated his religion such as it was. It would appear from 
what we see about us that this virtue is not growing in their 
descendants. 


INSTRUCTION IN FAITH 


The Puritan founded his schools. They were not the 
first public schools, though sometimes we are informed by 
those who know little of history that they were. The his- 
torical fact is that the first public schools opened to all 
classes were founded by Charlemagne at Aix, under the di- 
rection of Irish monks eight centuries earlier. And though 
founded by an emperor, these first public schools were en- 
tirely democratic in their spirit and attended by both the 
children of the nobility and the children of the peasant. In 
fact, Charlemagne himself frequently assisted at the recita- 
tion and held up to the youthful nobles for imitation the 
diligence and ability of the children of the poor. 

The Puritans insisted upon their children being in- 
structed in their own faith. We might well call this to the 
attention of some of our own Catholics of the wealthier class 
who sacrifice the religion of their children to the pure 
worldliness of so-called fashionable schools. The Puritan, 
whatever his failings, was a man who stood straight up for 
his principles. It was that uprightness and sturdiness that 
gave strength to him and to his community. 

Some of our present-day Catholics might well take a 
lesson from that page and realize that not all the wealth 
they acquire, whether honestly or dishonestly, will purchase 
the sincere respect of their fellow-citizens, if as they grow in 
riches they shrink in loyalty to their Faith and civic duty. 
In other words, while we of Massachusetts of today differ 
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in a thousand ways from the religious and social principles 
and methods of the Puritan founders, we nevertheless pay 
them due credit for the simplicity of their lives, the sturdi- 
ness of their characters and the firmness of their loyalty to 
their faith and to their government. 

Dear Knights—Again welcome to Boston and the Bay 
Colony. Read here something of the story of the Puritan’s 
life and the lesson certainly will strengthen your faith, which 
was not his faith. The fruits of that study will, I am sure, 
awaken in all of you, a greater desire to exemplify in your 
lives a high religious purpose, a sturdy honesty, a love for 
simplicity and abhorrence of luxury and the vulgar display 
of wealth. It will teach you a firm loyalty to your Church 
and the religious education of your children. It will en- 
liven in your hearts a sturdier loyalty to the See of Peter 
and to all religious and civil constituted authority. Thus 
will you give an example of fine Catholic citizenship true to 
country and to God. 


Massachusetts and American 
Letters 


Rev. JoHN E. Wickuam, D.D. 


An address delivered at Lee, Mass., August 2, 1930, on the occasion 


&» 


of the Tercentenary Celebration of the Founding 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 


HERE is no commonwealth in all this fair Union, which 

has contributed more to America, than the common- 
wealth born on the shores of Massachusetts Bay 300 years 
ago. She gave Concord, Lexington, and the slopes of 
Bunker Hill as her Declaration of Independence, and with 
her valiant sword she carved out the beginnings of a new 
Republic. She gave an epoch-making political system, a 
civic and social fabric, which has elicited the praise of all 
the economists. She gave the corporate wisdom of her 
schools: Harvard and Williams and Holy Cross and Am- 
herst; Boston University and Boston College and Tufts 
and the Institute of Technology. Recognizing and rever- 
encing the intellect of woman, she gave Radcliffe and Smith 
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and Emanuel and Mt. Holyoke and St. Mary of the Elms 
and Wellesley. She gave great men to the arts and crafts 
and commerce; to the army and navy; to medicine and law 
and finance; to the halls of Congress; to the foreign em- 
bassies; to the Presidency. The law of giving has been 
the law of her life; and if it be true that whatever is given 
stays with the giver in some mystic fashion, then Massa- 
chusetts is not standing with empty hands this afternoon. 
As a great-hearted and generous-souled mother, who has 
borne toil, sacrifice, and struggle, but who has never faltered 
in her hopes and aspirations, she has her arms filled with 
the golden sheaves of her offerings, and on her calm brow is 
written her message to America: “These are my treasures, 
which I have given to you.” 

This commonwealth has made another contribution, not 
only of maximum worth at the definite period of first offer- 
ing, but of constantly increasing influence in later-day his- 
tory. Massachusetts has been, in greatest measure, the 
maker of American literature. Salem is a little town, dream- 
ing by the sea, but she saw the birth, in 1804, of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, the greatest man of letters ever produced in this 
country. In 1794, William Cullen Bryant was born in 
Cummington, and at nineteen years of age, he gave a sur- 
prized and delighted world the memorable Thanatopsis. 
John Greenleaf Whittier saw the light at Haverhill in 1807, 
and nearly all of his eighty-five quiet, kindly years were 
spent in the town of his nativity or at Danvers or Ames- 
bury. James Russell Lowell, poet, critic, orator, scholar, 
diplomat, was born at Cambridge in 1819. Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow was born in Portland in 1807, when Maine 
was a province of Massachusetts, and his seventeen years 
of professorship at Harvard and his twenty-seven other years 
of residence in the university town, made him a very in- 
tegral member of the Cambridge group. With the excep- 
tion of Washington Irving and Edgar Allen Poe, the creators 
of standards, when our literature was forming, were men of 
Massachusetts. 

To their enduring credit, this declaration may be made: 
no volume written by any one of them can be considered 
base. Motley, the historian, put it succinctly, when he sent 
his letter to Longfellow: “You have written no line, which 
dying you would wish to blot; but not one, which living you 
had not a right to be proud of.” The same pronouncement 
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of praise may be truly extended to each of the New England 
school. In other words, they had steadfast faith in God and 
His Commandments, and they believed besides, that obedi- 
ence to His laws should obtain in the realm of letters. 
Though cultured through and through, these men of liter- 
ature were not too proud or hesitant in bowing down to 
adore the Maker of their intelligences. Their books mirror 
them, and portray them as possessors of deep convictions, 
genuine principles, undoubted sincerity, courageous earnest- 
ness, and of reverent regard for their fellow-men. There 
was no scoffer among them; no skeptic; no cynic. They 
had self-respect; they appreciated their talents; they were 
conscious of their responsibilities. They never lowered their 
lances in causes unholy; they never tried to belittle good- 
ness; they never dimmed the fine gold of any soul’s purity. 

They were fully cognizant that their ideals were not in 
contradiction with their environment, and that their voices 
were as those crying in the wilderness for the straightening 
of the way of the Lord. They were not lonely watchers of 
the holy fires among a pagan people, whose sole Deity was 
the acquirement of lands; a people wholly immersed in 
buying and selling; a people who would barter their souls 
for pieces of silver; a people whose inner fiber was shot 
through with hardest materialism. They knew that their 
readers unswervingly held that dictates of conscience and 
Divine sanctions had eternal values, that their State be- 
lieved that the fear of the Omnipotent was the beginning of 
wisdom even for human government, that Massachusetts had 
instituted a feast of yearly thanksgiving to the heavenly 
Giver of gifts. God was in His world and also in their 
world. 

The significance of it all lies in this: these men were the 
makers of the valid and essential canons of our American 
literature. They created the traditions, the characteristic 
temper, the definite background of the spirit that are in- 
cluded in our scholastic inheritances. In very truth, they 
would have grieved, had they been able to forecast the years 
and to behold the literary pretenders, who would arise to 
claim their lineage and usurp their throne. Cleverly ad- 
vertised, the half-artists have arrived and they boast that 
they have eaten the fruit of every tree and have accordingly 
the perfect knowledge of good and evil. They would justify 
any pagan behaviorism, and with a brilliant phraseology and 
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a superb gesture of finality, offer solutions to the problems 
that have baffled the thinkers of all the ages. They have 
exiled reticences, and their pens, unhappily, have become 
earthy without any fineness. There is, and it is a pity, an 
aggressive, positive, and formidable movement abroad, on 
the part of some, to divorce American literature of her most 
precious heritage—her spirituality. Any writer, however, no 
matter what may be sweet cadences of his words, or flash 
of his imagination, or harmony or grace of his style, who 
would deny the existence of the Almighty or nullify His 
existence by refusing to admit His direction of the courses 
of men and affairs, has no right to enter the dwelling-place 
of our American literary immortals and claim their royal 
mantle. 

Some ten years ago, one summer morning, the Yankee 
Division back from the other side, were marching through 
the streets of Boston. The empty caisson with the riderless 
horses led the way, with the muffled notes of the requiem 
sounding, and in the distance the bugler blowing “Taps.” 
Four thousand golden stars on the shield of white repre- 
sented those who had not returned. They were lying in 
serried rows, somewhere in France. The two million on the 
sidewalks were speaking silent prayers of remembrance, that 
were soon interrupted by the tread of marching men, and the 
columns and companies and regiments were sweeping by, in 
straight alignment. And on every face of the men in that 
vast array there could be perceived a certain look, that 
transformed him into a being totally different from what he 
was a year before. The soldiers who had tramped down to 
the waiting transports eighteen months before, had joyous- 
ness written on their countenances; quick enthusiasm, eager 
youth; and it was with a smile on their lips and a song in 
their hearts that they had set out on the Great Adventure. 
The ships reached ports; the armies went up to the front, 
and they realized what war meant; the life in the mud in 
the trenches; the cold and the rain and the hunger and the 
cannonading; the zero hour and the blood and the glimpsing 
of their comrades dead—through all of the horror of the 
battles they had journeyed. Now they had returned and 
were passing in parade, no longer as laughing boys but as 
terribly earnest men. There was now no gayety in those 
stern eyes; they had seen too much. On every brow, how- 
ever, there was a certain, definite, determined look, which 
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every watcher could instantly translate: ‘““We stood by the 
flag. We obeyed orders.” 

Well, somehow, this afternoon, I can see passing by, the 
long line of the men of Massachusetts through her 300 years 
of history. It is a noble procession, stretching back in count- 
less ranks with myriad colors. Men of all nations: English, 
Irish, and Scotch; German, Italian, and French; Slav and 
Portuguese. The sons of every land are in that glorious 
pageantry, and all of them have contributed their best blood, 
sinew, and soul to form the greatness of this commonwealth. 
In that host, I can clearly see the little company of the 
makers of letters, with their leader Hawthorne, and their 
pens seem as swords drawn in salute. There is a sure and 
ready purpose written on their faces, and a firmness and 
strength in their tread. They are conscious of their privilege 
of keeping step with those, who have stood by their flag and 
have obeyed orders, and have loved Massachusetts and God. 


Christians to the Lions ? 


Reprinted from the London Universe, September 5, 1930. 


OR the first time since the establishment of the Mandate 
System by the Peace Treaties, the termination of a 
mandate—that held over Iraq by the British Empire—has 
been definitely announced. It is stated that the Arab King- 
dom of Iraq, which we have brought into being, is now per- 
fectly ready to govern itself without our tutelage. The new 
treaty of Bagdad, of June 30, 1930, acknowledges its com- 
plete independence and establishes a military alliance be- 
tween it and the British Crown. This treaty is to come 
into force upon Iraq’s admission to the League, which the 
British Government has promised to recommend “without 
qualification or proviso” in 1932. 

All this is very pretty. But what about the all but 
anarchic condition of the Kurdish country in the north of 
Iraq? What about the important Christian minority in this 
predominantly Moslem State, the protection of which the 
League’s Commission in their report of July 16, 1925, de- 
clared to be “essential,” a protection which they prophesied 
would be ‘‘a dead letter” if no effective supervision were 
exercised locally? 
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We have abundant evidence of the dangerous conditions 
under which these sorely tried Christians are living: we are 
not surprised that they view with something like despair the 
fate that awaits them when they are once more handed over 
to the tender mercies of Islam. The mandate (we were 
told) was “a sacred trust for civilization.” We Catholics 
are not quite sure what that means: what we do know is 
that it was and is a sacred trust for God. The time is past 
when the Catholics of Great Britain were too insignificant to 
have a voice in the settlement of great moral questions in- 
volving their nation’s honor. In such a matter as this it is 
our civic right and religious duty to speak out. 

We cannot, without being party to a national sin, wash 
our hands of this remnant of the great Assyrian Christian 
nation which, in spite of eight centuries of Islamic oppres- 
sion, retains its Faith and its primitive liturgy, in which the 
very language used by Our Lord in His earthly ministry and 
upon the Cross is preserved: “Eli, Eli, lama sabachtani!” 

We deplore the religious divisions of this people, it is 
true. That part of which we hear most, but who are not 
most numerous, are Schismatics, though all the Christians of 
Iraq unite in praise of their plucky boy Patriarch, Mar 
Shimim. Many of these are refugees from Turkish bru- 
tality and still unsettled. The greater part are our fellow- 
Catholics of the Chaldean rite, organized in seven dioceses 
with devoted priests, mostly trained in the excellent Do- 
minican Seminary at Mosul. There are also Syrian Cath- 
olics, Jacobites and Armenians in a like plight. A Delegate 
Apostolic cares for the Catholics of the different rites. 

But when it is a case, as it is now, of the old ineradicable 
antagonism of Cross and Crescent, with the scales heavily 
weighted on the side of the latter, of Divine and human 
rights being violated by tyranny and bad government, and 
of our own nation having assumed——as it undoubtedly has 
done—a special responsibility to protect these rights, then a 
British Catholic newspaper cannot think of remaining silent. 

What is the situation of these Christians? 

Imagine references to Catholics in English law courts 
prefaced by the courteous little remark, “God preserve me 
from such filth” (Ajallak Allah)! Imagine, then, a much 
smaller minority than they are in this country, and, called 
by the non-Catholic majority, in public and private, “beasts 
of burden,” “yoke oxen” (Bhimits). Picture a state of 
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things in which a Catholic man’s wife can be snatched from 
him by a Moslem without any legal redress, in a land where 
Christian marriage laws are treated as null and void, and 
where the Christian’s evidence is treated as worthless since 
he is an infidel. ; 

Imagine the villages where this minority live to be 
raided with impunity, their murderers to escape scot-free, 
their goods to be freely looted. See them reduced to in- 
digence and disease by every kind of economic oppression 
and sanitary neglect and (what is worse than physical op- 
pression) cowed by the spiritual tyranny of the informer, 
the spy and the ever-present memory of recent massacre or 
deportation. 

You will then have some kind of idea of the condition of 
the Christian minorities in the Mosul Vilayet. 

You will also have a standard by which to judge the 
statement of the Under-Secretary for the Colonies in the 
House of Commons on July 31, that these minorities are as- 
sured of “liberal treatment” by the Iraqui Government. 
You will not be surprised that the League of Nations urged 
that “it is essential that measures should be taken for their 
protection.” You would think it not unnatural that the 
spokesmen of these Christian minorities, as also of the 
Kurds, Jews and Yeyidi, who together constitute a great 
part of the population, were influenced in their desire to es- 
cape from Turkish rule, as this same Commission stated, 
more because of their confidence in the British Mandate 
than because of their enthusiasm for the Arab Kingdom of 
Iraq. 

And you would be astounded not only at the proposal 
of the British Government to throw over responsibility for 
the country many years earlier than was recommended by 
the Commission, but to do so without making any vestige 
of provision for the safety of these sorely tried Christian 
people. 

Our action is the less defensible since by using their 
services—as in the Assyrian levies—for our own ends, we 
have made their future position doubly precarious. Such 
is the moral implication of the complete omission from the 
new Anglo-Iraq Treaty of June 30, of any mention what- 
ever of the security and rights of non-Moslem minorities. 

The main danger of the Assyrian Christians in the North 
of Iraq—conditions are less menacing in the neighborhood 
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of Bagdad and of Basrah—is that they live in the midst of 
a fanatical Moslem population over which the central Gov- 
ernment, even when inclined to tolerance, has no effective 
control. The promises erstwhile extracted from the Iraqui 
Government by the British High Commissioner concerning 
the rights of the Christians—whether in regard to civic and 
legal equality; education; a fair part in the administration; 
remission of the “crop tax” for newly settled refugees, or 
medical attention—have been broken wholesale. 

What is worse, the Arab Government have shown them- 
selves unable or unwilling to save Christian villages from 
violent assault. They are even guilty of paying several 
powerful Kurdish sheikhs to harass the Assyrians. The 
Nestorian Patriarch has forwarded to the High Commis- 
sioner a list of seventy-nine of his people murdered with 
impunity. In the Zakho district alone, according to reports 
which reach us from the Catholic authorities most intimately 
acquainted with that area, twenty-two savage raids have 
been made upon five Chaldean Catholic villages in the last 
three years: eighteen people were killed, and eight muti- 
lated. Over 1,500 head of cattle were looted. Let the fol- 
lowing authentic account of recent raids suffice, for they are 
sadly typical: 


The village was again raided and the following three villagers 
murdered—Yusuf Battu, Yusuf Galdi, Yonan Daud (all Christians). 

The second raid occurred this month (January, 1930), when two 
boy shepherds, Abbo Thoma, fifteen years old, and Yusuf Mikha, 
twelve years old, were murdered. They carried off 200 sheep and 
on their way back met a Christian shepherd, Abraham Shimu, and 
assassinated him. The police had to retire or they would have been 
killed. The police and villagers were fired upon. 


It is under such conditions as these—almost entirely ig- 
nored both in official statements and in the daily press—that 
the British Empire proposes to abandon its “sacred trust”’ 
for Iraq and declines to insert in its treaty with its own 
creature, the Arab Kingdom, any provision for the safety 
of the Christians. 

The authority and evidence for our summary of the situ- 
ation are such that we await with indifference the usual 
assertions that all is well, extracted from a few discredited 
Christian leaders either by the new anti-British and anti- 
Assyrian Mutasarif (Governor) of Mosul or the Bagdad 
Ministry. 
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It is our plain duty to press for a Commission of Inquiry 
appointed by the Council of the League before it consents 
to the withdrawal of the British Mandate, and in any case 
to insist that Iraq should not be admitted to the League un- 
less special provisions are made, under effective international 
supervision, to protect the rights of non-Moslem communi- 
ties in Iraq. 


The Epithet “ Orthodox” 


Rev. M. DE LA TAILLE, S.J. 


The following selection appeared originally in Orientalia Christiana. 
It was later reproduced in translation in various papers, 
and is here reprinted from the Perth Record. 


HE name Orthodox Church is often given to the Church 

of Constantinople and to those churches that are in 
communion with her. But from the pen or on the lips of 
Catholic theologians, the title is sometimes a matter of sur- 
prise to the people. 

Of two churches in conflict, if one is orthodox the other 
must be heterodox; hence, to grant orthodoxy to these 
separated bodies, would seem to be tantamount to denying 
it to ourselves. 

To reply that the disagreement is not concerned with 
matters of doctrine, but is due to a cessation of mutual rela- 
tions, is inadmissible. The Primacy of Rome by Divine 
right is a dogma of the Faith, and this dogma is without 
any doubt rejected by the Eastern churches. If, then, they 
were really orthodox, we should stand condemned. If they 
are orthodox we are heterodox, and vice versa. Hence, the 
title orthodox as used by Catholics-can be nothing more 
than an act of courtesy that is somewhat out of place, to 
say nothing stronger. 


HISTORICAL ORIGIN 


This criticism would be entirely just if the word ortho- 
dox in the current usage relating to the churches in com- 
munion with Constantinople had to be taken in its full 
etymological meaning. But, as a matter of fact, it has here 
rather an historical signification. Speaking historically, 
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those churches which accepted and held to the “Faith of 
Chalcedon” (the Fourth Ecumenical Council) were called 
“orthodox” in contradistinction to those which had cast aside 
that teaching. 

The orthodoxy, then, of which there is question here is, 
in virtue of this use of the word, the orthodoxy of Chalce- 
don with regard to the twofold nature, Divine and human, 
in the one Person of Christ. This use of the term orthodox 
is further justified by the fact that the three Ecumenical 
Councils which followed Chalcedon—the second and third of 
Constantinople, and the second of Nicaea (the last Councils 
admitted to be Ecumenical by the Byzantine Church to- 
gether with Rome) were not the occasion of any new schism 
either in East or West, and so adhesion to their decrees was 
not, in the eyes of Eastern Christians, a test of orthodoxy 
in the same sense as adhesion to those of Chalcedon. These 
councils were not an occasion for the opposing of Church 
against Church—and, less than any other, of the Church of 
Constantinople against that of Rome. Again, if the solemn 
carrying out of the decrees of the second Council of Nicaea 
against the Iconoclasts is commemorated by a yearly “feast 
of orthodoxy,” it must be remembered that this feast of 
orthodoxy by the very fact of witnessing to the break made 
by the Empress Irene with the schism started by Leo the 
Isaurian, witnesses also to the happy event of the reunion 
then brought about between Constantinople and Rome, the 
ever-orthodox: “‘the confirmation of orthodoxy” establishing, 
according to the words of Pope Hadrian, “the unity of the 
Flock under one Shepherd.” 


R1iGHT TO HIsToRICAL TITLE 


Moreover, it is well known that the faith of Chalcedon 
has been preserved intact in the official teaching of the 
Byzantine Church, ever since the break with Rome. Hence, 
Constantinople still has a right to the historical title of 
“orthodox”—not however as against Rome, but as against 
the numerous and powerful Monophysite communities of 
the East, especially the Coptic Church. This orthodoxy is 
the common possession of the Byzantine Church and the 
Catholic Church. Rome is, in fact, the head and the heart 
of Chalcedonian orthodoxy, for the Council of Chalcedon 
was pre-eminently the work and triumph of St. Leo the 
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Great whom the Greek Menaea for centuries has acclaimed 
as “The Head of the Orthodox Church.” 

The successors of this orthodox Pope have occupied 
themselves, one after another, with defending and giving ex- 
amples of this holy orthodoxy. When, in the seventh cen- 
tury, the teaching of Chalcedon was threatened by the her- 
esy of Monothelitism—a disguised form of Monophysitism— 
Pope St. Martin I promulgated twenty canons at the Lat- 
eran Council, in defence of “the pious, fatherly and conciliar 
teaching of the Catholic Church of the Orthodox,” i. e., the 
Church of the “Five Ecumenical Councils.” This he did 
against the Patriarchs of Constantinople, Sergius, Pyrrhus 
and Paul—all three of whom had been won over to the new 
heresy. His decision, sealed with the blood of his martyr- 
dom, received in 681 the adhesion of all the “orthodox” 
churches, including that of Constantinople, at the Ecumeni- 
cal Council (the sixth) held in that city under the presi- 
dency of the legates sent by St. Agatho, successor of St. 
Martin. 

In more modern times we find examples of an analogous 
use of the term orthodox to describe the Faith of the 
Church. At the Council of Trent, the Fathers gave assent 
to the decrees which had been drawn up in the following 
words: “This is the faith of Blessed Peter and the Apostles; 
this is the faith of the Fathers; this is the faith of the ortho- 
dox.” Quite recently Pope Pius X demanded of us all to 
take an oath to “receive with sincerity the teaching of that 
Faith which has come down to us from the Apostles through 
the Orthodox Fathers.” And, finally, every morning at 
Mass we pray pro omnibus orthodoxis atque Catholicae et 
Apostolicae fidei cultoribus (for all the orthodox who prac- 
tise the Catholic and Apostolic Faith). 


CaTHoLic User or “ORTHODOX” 


Can it be said that this word orthodox as applied to the 
Catholic Church has fallen into disuse among us, except in 
the Liturgy and General Councils, since the Eastern Schism? 
It would be a great mistake to do so. We have only to see 
how St. Ignatius Loyola expresses himself in giving his rules 
for safeguarding the Catholic spirit, in that book which, 
after the Bible and the Imitation, has been handled by more 
people perhaps than any other—the “Spiritual Exercises.” 
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These rules are introduced by the title “Certain rules to be 
observed in order to keep the spirit of the Orthodox 
Church.” The first rule then follows: “Putting aside all per- 
sonal judgment, we should always be ready to show heart- 
felt obedience towards the true Spouse of Christ, Our Holy 
Mother, who is the Orthodox Catholic and Hierarchical 
Church.” 

From all this it is clear that the name orthodox may be 
used, in the historical sense, to distinguish the Byzantine 
Church from those that oppose the teaching of Chalcedon, 
but that, on the other hand, it may by no means be em- 
ployed to distinguish this Church from the Catholic Church. 
If, then, we continue to give this title to the Eastern 
churches separated from Rome—with the assent, of course, 
of ecclesiastical authority, whose right it is to decide even 
questions of terminology when these are concerned with the 
interests of the flock committed to its care—if we continue 
to use this title in this way, it would perhaps be as well to 
take up the suggestion offered by Monsignor Szeptyckij, 
Metropolitan of the Ukraine. According to this suggestion, 
we should make a distinction between “Dissenting Ortho- 
dox” and “Catholic Orthodox.” The word dissenting is 
in no way offensive, for the dissent is evident: it is openly 
admitted and professed by the very people to whom we 
would give this title. 


“THE CATHOLIC CHURCH OF THE ORTHODOX” 


As to the term Catholic Orthodox, we have seen how a 
Saint full of concern for theological exactitude made use of 
it himself, quite naturally, to designate our Holy Mother the 
Catholic, Apostolic and Roman Church. It is more striking 
still to see how a Pope, martyr for the cause of “orthodoxy,” 
sealed with his blood the Faith which he had defined as that 
of “the Catholic Church of the Orthodox.” It is this Cath- 
olic Church of the Orthodox, this Orthodox Catholic Church, 
which calls upon all the so-called “Orthodox” churches of 
the world to re-enter within the pale of that unity which she 
alone possesses, as the unfailing privilege of the one and 
only true Church founded by Jesus Christ on the immovable 
rock of Peter and his successors. 
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